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The New Ohio High-School 
Standards 


REAVIS 


NEw edition the Ohio High-School Standards was 
published August, This edition does not 
represent revision the 1929 Manual; en- 
tirely remade draft and bears little resemblance its predeces- 
sor. was two years preparation and was written 
co-operative venture. state that co-operation was the 
method its preparation means little per se. The following 
résumé will give some idea the method actually pursued. 
October, 1935, six conferences were held conjunction 
with the sectional meetings the Ohio Education Association. 
These meetings were conducted representatives the State 
Department Education, and between one hundred and two 
hundred fifty high-school principals and school superintendents 
were present each. preliminary list nineteen points was 
presented these men basis for discussion. Later this list 
discussion points was sent out all high-school principals 
and superintendents throughout the state. The list took the 
following form: 


Ohio School Laws provide that, “the high schools the State shall 
classified the Director Education. upon such standards 

may formulate. shall issue certificates grade such 
schools when their ratings are determined after inspection, and such 
shall the grades such schools until the grade changed certificate 
revoked after subsequent inspection evident failure meet stand- 
ards.” “The holder diploma from first grade high school shall 
entitled admission without examination any college university 


conference being held connection with each the sectional 


Reavis, H., Editor. High School Standards, 1937. Columbus, Ohio: State 
Department Education, 1937. 192 pp. 
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meetings the Ohio Education Association. Following these confer- 
ences, all interested superintendents and principals are requested hold 
discussion meetings their high-school teachers and send the State 
Department Education not later than December brief written 
statement embodying their constructive criticisms for the improvement 
the high-school standards. assist this, perhaps committee 


teachers would willing formulate statement growing out the 
discussion. 


partial guide for our discussions the following issues are proposed 


for consideration: 


What changes the objectives secondary education should taken into 
account the revision the “Ohio High School 


How can standards formulated guard more completely against the 


tendency self-satisfaction after quantitative requirements have been met, 
and thus provide more fully for the continuous improvement the school? 
How can the standards better define good good school”? 


How can the standards define more definitely quality work? Should the 


standards attempt describe briefly desirable types teaching procedures? 


How can more provision made encourage program continuous 


research designed improve the school such areas curriculum build- 
ing, testing, method instruction, and the like? 


How can standards formulated lend more encouragement the 


fusion related subject-matter materials? What further integration 
subject-matter desirable? 


How can the standards encourage better provision for individual differences 


pupils? For example, how can schools provide better for the non- 
academic type pupil without lowering the requirements for the academic 


type pupil? 


evaluating school’s program, should more emphasis placed upon 


subjective types measurement contrasted with objective types 
measurement! How can this done? 


What changes should made the distribution subjects throughout the 


school? For example, generally considered that the grade has 
too many subjects with too much required. 


defining quality work, and means improving the quality 


instruction, what should the standards provide with respect the state 
testing programs? 

Should the Ohio High School Standards take into account more fully the 
standards the North Central Association? How much consideration 
should given the traditional requirements for admission college? 
How can standards formulated improve the articulation of: the 
high school with the elementary school? junior high school with senior 
high school? the high school with the college? the high school 
with the community? 

What changes should made the standards with reference the quali- 
fications teachers? principal? superintendent? 

How can standards formulated for supervision provide better 
for the improvement the instructional program the school? 


I 
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14. What should the standards provide with respect to: teaching assign- 
ments, combination subjects, teaching load, extra-curricular 
duties, clerical and administrative duties? 

15. What should the standards provide with respect guidance (educational, 
vocational, health, and the like)? 

16. order make the standards function more effectively, what provision 
should made for the visitation high schools outside supervising and 
standardizing agencies? 

17. What should the standards provide with respect records and reports? 

18. What changes the standards should made with respect physical 
facilities, such classrooms, laboratories, libraries, offices, the school site, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, and the like? 

19. What changes should made the standards with respect laboratories, 
libraries, and other instructional facilities? 


result these six preliminary conferences and the dis- 
tribution the questions the schools, approximately two 
hundred high schools conducted teachers’ meetings the ques- 
tions, and many constructive and worth-while statements from 
the field were received the office the State Department 
Education. 


UNNING concurrently with this activity, graduate seminar 
secondary education was being conducted Ohio State 
University the problem. This group was composed about 
twenty-five superintendents and principals from 
members the State Department Education. 
Resulting from this seminar, and embodying the statements 
which had been sent the office, was ten-page manuscript 
entitled “Preliminary Proposals the Revision High-School 
Standards.” This manuscript served basis for discussion 
the spring educational conference Muskingum College, held 
May 1936. Approximately two hundred educational 
leaders southeastern Ohio attended this conference. 

This manuscript was now expanded twenty pages and 
used for discussion purposes six conferences held during July, 
1936. These were organized Kent State University, the 
University Akron, Bowling Green State University, Miami 
University, the University Cincinnati, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The conferences held Akron and Cincinnati dealt 
primarily with the problems large high schools. most 
instances the conferences got under way nine o’clock the 
morning and continued through the day. All the meetings 
were well attended principals, superintendents, and teachers. 
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During the winter quarter 1936, another graduate sem- 
inar secondary education was conducted Ohio State Uni- 
versity. This group included members the Department 
Education, graduate students, and thirty-five superintendents 
and high-school principals. The direct outgrowth the seminar 
was mimeographed manuscript, dealing outline form with 
the purposes and program the high school. 


result all these meetings, study groups, and personal 
conferences the State Department Education, was 
decided devote about two-fifths the Manual treatment 
general philosophy, guiding principles, and general regula- 
tions. The remainder was include outlines the several 
subject-matter fields included the high-school program 
studies. After this decision, the spring 1936, representa- 
tive committees were appointed draw outlines for the 
various subjects. These committees were follows: 


Art: Blain, Chairman, Alice Robinson, Francis Kimbrough, 
Alfred Howell, Sister Matilda, Aughinbaugh, Nina Humphrey, 
Edna Way, Beulah Thompson, Mark Russel. 

Helen Reynolds, Chairman, Arden Allyn, Edwin 
Knepper, Imogene Pilcher, and Irving Garbutt. 

Lewis, Chairman, (Mrs.) Ruth Samson, Sara 
Complier, Margaret Allen, Edith Sherman, and Lulu Smith. 
Arts: William Warner, Chairman, Whitcomb, 
Elmer Christy, and Frank Moore. 

Manchester, Chairman, Harold Hale 
Pickett, and Ralph Wilbur. 

Dwight Gray, and Oscar Himebaugh. 

mond, Langstaff, Mary Barnette, Bertha Jacobs, Isabelle Levi, 
Allen King, and Whaley. 


The outlines for the other subjects were prepared either by, 
under the direction of, the state supervisors the respective 
subjects follows: Ralph Howard, agriculture; Edith 
Keller, music; Enid Lunn, home economics; Lewis 
Moorehead, physical and health education; and Heusch, 
trades and industries. 


« 
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During the late summer and fall 1936, the mimeo- 
graphed manuscripts which dealt with the philosophy and 
objectives high schools were enlarged, and tentative outlines 
proposed for the various subjects the committees were in- 
corporated. This manuscript was entitled “Proposals for the 
Revision the High School Standards,” and was seventy-one 
pages length. More than three thousand copies were dis- 
tributed about the state for study and discussion purposes, and 
number conferences conducted it. For example, 
six meetings high-school superintendents and principals 
county school districts were organized convention centers 
throughout the state. These meetings were set the fol- 
lowing plan: Sufficient copies the manuscript used for 
study were sent each local superintendent. gave each 
teacher for careful study that portion the manuscript which 
pertained directly her work. The local superintendent re- 
tained and studied the general regulations. After individual 
conferences and study, then met with his teachers discuss 
the issues and summarize their recommendations written 
form. The county superintendent then called together his local 
superintendents and principals study the proposals further, 
and compile the recommendations the county whole. 
Fortified with these reports and recommendations, the county 
superintendent, together with certain competent superintend- 
ents, met one the aforementioned regional meetings. 
These meetings were full day length, and each one was 
attended from forty seventy men. The conferences proved 
especially thought-provoking and fruitful. Full notes were 
taken every meeting which were later taken into consideration 
when the final draft the manuscript was written. inter- 
esting point was the lack duplication the notes taken for 
the six meetings. 

Mr. Ohio State University, was 
loaned the State Department Education the University 
for the Spring Quarter 1937, and devoted his full time 
editing the material which had been gathered the office. 
The various subject-matter outlines submitted the subject- 
matter committees, working independently, varied considerably 
their emphasis and point view. Some were distinctly tradi- 
tional; other went the opposite extreme and were definitely 
ultraprogessive. order bring these subject-matter specifi- 
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cations line with the general philosophy the Standards, 
plan was set which was sent each committee guide 
its revision the preliminary draft. The plan provided 
that each subject should treated according the following 
six points: that definition the subject formulated, and 
that its limits and scope stated; that guiding principles and 
objectives stated for each subject; that the courses offered 
each subject-matter field listed; that statement the 
legal requirements met regard each subject made; 
that detailed description each subject the field 
given; and that list references for tedchers included. 


the winter quarter 1937, seminar group com- 
posed approximately thirty near-by superintendents 
and high-school principals was assembled under Mr. 
berry and Wilford Aiken assist getting the statement 
philosophy for the High-School Standards acceptable 
form. The work this seminar resulted the production 
one-hundred—page document which served the preliminary 
basis for the preparation Part the Manual. Karper, 
the writer’s professional assistant Director Instruction, 
took part all meetings the steering committee this 
group. this way, the work the Department Educa- 
tion and that the seminar group was more closely correlated. 

extensive file was developed the office result 
these numerous meetings, discussions, and seminar groups. 
Many hard-fought controversial issues the various subject- 
matter fields had attacked, analyzed, and decided before 
any definite consensus opinion could reached. Finally, 
after the manuscript was what was considered, that time, 
its approximately final form, the six state supervisors high 
schools, Mr. Eikenberry, the writer, and few other interested 
persons spent three full days studying the manuscript. This 
study the high-school supervisors, each whom had visited 
hundreds high schools, did much further the revision 
the manuscript and get its final form. 

Part the Standards consists twenty-one guiding 
principles pertaining to: the formulation the purpose the 
school; organization; admission pupils; the educational pro- 
gram; provision for individual differences; guidance; instruc- 
tion; instructional materials; library; pupil load; promotion 
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and graduation; marks, records, and reports; daily and weekly 
schedule; welfare program; articulation school and commu- 
nity; evaluation the educational program; qualifications 
teachers, tenure, assignments, and loads; staff organization; 
buildings and grounds; and janitorial service. 

All children should given adequate educational advan- 
tages; secondary education this means broadening the 
program studies meet the needs and interests all the 
pupils. The Standards, whole, strive this providing 
general guidance and direction for the high schools the state 
harmony with basic democratic philosophy education. 

This Manual aims articulate harmoniously the school’s 
activities with the objectives higher and lower schools and 
with the interests the community. permits and encourages 
reasonable freedom setting curriculums, organizing 
courses, constructing schedules recitation, and using 
teaching procedures. 


the Standards were set the state and are based 
upon definite philosophy education, they recognize, 
nevertheless, the right each high school determine its own 
type and function, and they serve emphasize the distinct 
individuality each school. result they not attempt 
limit schools type. degree freedom, limited only 
legal restrictions and the ability the local school stand 
its own feet, assured. Much emphasis has been placed upon 
the responsibility each school formulating its own state- 
ment philosophy and service accordance with the state 
Standards, and with its obligation the pupils and the support- 
ing community. The Standards recognize the obligation each 
high school promote the democratic way life. recogniz- 
ing intelligent co-operation method social action 
distinctive characteristic democracy, the Manual places upon 
each school the obligation function co-operative manner. 
recognizes that co-operative endeavor there lies greater 
hope for success meeting and solving educational problems. 

The importance broad program meet adequately the 
needs all the pupils stressed throughout the Manual. 
Since broad program presupposes adequate educational guid- 
ance, the Standards are permeated with hints and suggestions 
for formulating comprehensive program guidance. 
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example the less obvious guidance aids, may cite the 
treatment the commercial subjects. This field divided into 
three curriculums. The stenographic-typing, the bookkeeping- 
clerical, and the salesmanship fields are outlined. guiding 
pupils into these various curriculums, suggested that only 
those pupils take the stenographic-typing course who possess 
sufficient linguistic ability able take foreign language 
with profit. Those who take the bookkeeping-clerical course 
should have mathematical ability comparable that required 
for success mathematics. The salesmanship field should 
entered those who have personality for selling who are 
readily adaptable the specific psychological outlook which 
the trained salesman possesses assumes. Under these guiding 
suggestions, the commercial branch the high school cannot 
become dumping ground for pupils who cannot profit 
ciently from such instruction succeed. Although pupils 
not come classified types, and realized that the adapta- 
bility man one his greatest assets, salient personality and 
intellectual factors should considered. 

The Standards attempt broaden the nonacademic offer- 
ings the high school. Two units home economics and 
industrial arts are required offered every first-grade 
high school and four units each are recommended. One unit 
music and art should offered every high school (two 
units are recommended), and four units credit may now 
legally included within the requirements for graduation. This 
broadening has been accomplished without discrediting de- 
tracting any way from the traditional subjects which are 
suitable for the preparation pupils having academic plans. 


guiding principles enunciated this syllabus were 

formulated suggestive statements which felt will 
help stimulate educational growth and progress along proper 
lines. Taken whole, the twenty-one principles standards 
present suggestive outline pattern the good school. They 
are basic their import and should not considered applied 
maximum standards for school attainment emulation. 
Care has been exercised avoid making the high-school manual 
mere quantitative listing essentials for acceptable school. 
its application any school situation, the principle and 
underlying theme will violated, the spirit which 
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written and offered ignored. school will appraised upon 
the basis the total pattern presents. far possible, the 
effectiveness its program will measured terms its 
own statement purpose and its adaptation the individual 
differences and needs the pupils. 

recognizing the broader function the school con- 
tributes the growth the entire personality each boy and 
girl, the standards assume greater and greater obligation. 
previously mentioned, offering broad program capable 
being adjusted each individual pupil, the need for educational 
guidance becomes imperative. This high-school Manual shot 
through with the idea guidance and adjustment individual 
differences. 


Standards also take into account the new state program 
school support. The present financial program the 
state assumes the gradual elimination small units, because the 
small high school not only excessively expensive operate, 
but also severely handicapped and unable offer sufficiently 
broad program. Hence its elimination doubly desirable. 
The program also goes hand hand with the recent territorial 
survey made under the auspices the Public Works Admin- 
istration and the United States Department Education. 
result this survey, high-school centers have been selected 
and plans have been laid that each boy and girl may given 
the opportunity attend high-school unit sufficiently large 
enable operate satisfactory program and adjust 
individual differences pupils. 

The new High-School Standards presuppose program 
visitation the State Department Education order 
assist carrying them into effect throughout the state. the 
present time, six high-school supervisors are out the field 
visiting the schools. equal number was service last year. 
Eleven hundred schools were visited last year and approxi- 
mately twelve hundred will visited this year, out fourteen 
hundred. hoped continue program visitation that 
each county-system school and many the larger schools 
cities and exempted villages may visited each year. its 
program visitation, the state cognizant the school 
entity deserving and requiring individuality, and school 
will evaluated with strict reference any other school unit. 
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entirely possible, therefore, for two schools equal excel- 
lence close proximity present picture varying considerably 
detail, but presenting essentially similar pattern toto 
that each school best adapting itself its own unique 
situation. 

The reception the new Standards has been most gratifying 
and the demands have far exceeded expectation. The supply 
already practically exhausted, and will necessary have 
reprint 1939 which some revisions will made. When 
the task writing these Standards was undertaken, the State 
Department was urged wait for the report the National 
Committee the Study the Secondary-School Standards 
which was anticipated 1938. Although the value this 
report was fully recognized, was decided continue with the 
task writing the Ohio Standards and the best job possible 
the time. will possible utilize this report the 
revision which planned for 1939. The Ohio High School 
Principals’ Association devoting this year’s yearbook 
study the application the new Standards the field. 
Approximately fifteen study groups principals and superin- 
tendents and leading high-school teachers have been organized 
study the problems growing out the application the 
Standards and work out specific procedures for carrying the 
Standards into effect. The task revision will considerably 
lightened view the work now going on. 


difficulties any attempt make one manual applic- 
able all the high schools the state are many, and 
fully realized that many problems were not adequately handled. 
Schools of. varying size offer problems supervision and ad- 
ministration, well curriculum, which are diametrically 
opposed, and was readily agreed that any attempt write 
one detailed and specific manual equally suitable all high 
schools was almost foredoomed failure. For example, one 
the major problems the small school arises from the neces- 
sarily wide teaching assignments which some instances make 
necessary assign subjects teachers outside their fields 
adequate preparation. One the greatest opportunities for 
improvement the small school, therefore, narrower spe- 
cialization teaching assignments that each teacher will 
assigned only the subjects her major areas study. the 
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other hand, one the evils the large high school grows out 
too narrow specialization teaching assignments resulting 
airtight compartmentalization subject-matter and the possi- 
bility that the teacher may lose sight the pupil entity, 
thinking him only the light some narrow segment 
his individual teaching specialty. becomes necessary then 
both recommend and condemn narrow specialization 
teaching assignments one manual. 

Another problem which complicates writing one manual 
equally suitable all high schools connection with the 
program studies. One the evils the small high school 
the narrow and largely prescribed program studies. 
result, the school’s ability adapt itself individual students 
severely limited. the other hand, the large high school 
where the program broad and multiplicity subjects 
offered, the course study pursued pupil may become 
diffused that secures the necessary credits for graduation 
without sufficient concentration effort assure him close- 
knit core integrated experiences. becomes necessary then 
state the same manual the necessity for broadening the 
program studies and, the other hand, the evils broad 
program. With many widely varying problems and condi- 
tions, would seem easier and less confusing have more than 
one state manual for high schools widely differing sizes and 
types. Hence, many places this manual, introductory state- 
ments were made explain that the material which followed 
was applied large school, small school, some 
special type. 

the new Standards are achieve their maximum success, 
high degree conscientious co-operation necessary. The 
State Department, through its program visitation and other 
facilities, pledges its wholehearted support and, because this 
Manual the product teachers and administrators through- 
out the state and therefore reflects their collective judgment, 
good spirit co-operation assured. hoped that this syl- 
labus may form foundation for growing educational philos- 
ophy responsive changing conditions, and that wili 
applied each school situation the light the function and 
capacity that school unit. accepted, would serve 
continuous stimulus professional growth and beneficial 
influence for the improvement Ohio schools. XVI, 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Caught Taught 
ast Monday evening learned meeting had touch 


nostalgia. When the orator climaxed his address 

with the time-worn aphorism, “Character caught not 
taught,” were carried back the days when began our 
teacher training. those times when precept and example 
were the standard techniques teaching, that slogan urged the 
leaders children victory. Set the child good example, 
were told, and character will care for itself. 

Those were the days primitive simplicity. Boys and girls 
were good bad. accepted their goodness and spanked 
their badness. There seemed little difference between 
children. Inferiority feelings were not observed. Resentments 
and anger were just badness and were handled disci- 
pline, “breaking their wills” necessary. The causes 
badness were not investigated. Badness was badness and 
nothing more. Everything was just simple that. Those 
were the good old days when character was caught from ex- 
ample and failure follow the conventional patterns was 
assigned badness and handled accordingly. 

occurred us, thought about the orator’s dictum, 
that things have changed. Some people say that there are 
bad children. What they mean that, bring children 
right, they will not bad. They will not break the conventions 
and patterns morality. But, course, hard bring 
children well that they will never bad. ordinarily 
all children are partly good and partly bad. tragedy 
they are completely bad—or completely good. Great badness 
leads destruction, and complete goodness means unpleasant 
meekness and docility. 

Even when children live the most favorable surroundings 
they break conventions and rules. The rules morality are 
made adults and are hard learn. now have search 
for the causes badness. Diagnosis education, medi- 
cine, has become the bottle’s neck betterment. Until can 
discover the causes moral pathology, are helpless im- 
proving stubborn cases badness. 
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The reasons why character has taught when not 
caught are numerous and that makes character education com- 
plicated. The causes may intellectual. Often error due 
simple ignorance, and instruction about the right thing 
cures the trouble. The common excuse, didn’t know was 
wrong,” often rings true. Again, the trouble may physiolog- 
The lazy boy may hypothyroid, and the addition 
iodine his diet for few months may make him energetic. 
other cases the elimination hookworms the doctor’s 
prescription may the trick. Any one score causes may 
found his body. the causes may psychological. The 
boy’s exhibitionism may due not just badness but 
feeling inferiority and demand for prestige. His sullenness 
may caused feelings injury his teacher his mates. 
His poor work may come from lack confidence from pre- 
vious penalties which undermine his morale. Stealing may have 
dozen rational explanations and lying hundred causes, each 
rather natural and understandable itself. Then, too, many 
errors may due family maladjustments. Misconduct may 
carry-over from the irritations family life. Poor food, 
foreign parentage, family coldness, community squabbles are 
sometimes the causes badness. list the causes list all 
causes crime and immorality that affect society including 
children. 

Example not enough. Teaching which includes preven- 
tion, diagnosis, and remediation now, our days greater 
understanding, has become essential. help the child 
grow requires keenness searching for causes, and wisdom 
preventing and remedying bad conditions. The task medi- 
cine easy compared with teaching. When the doctor discovers 
the cause, his battle nearly won, because can perform 
surgery, give pills and tablets, prescribe regimens. When 
the teacher discovers the cause, has remedy simple 
surgery hypodermic injections. His battle has just begun. 
But without the diagnosis the teacher’s battle will never 
won. 

are glad had nostalgic moment because shows 
that have moved far from the old-time position how 
care for character. 
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Project for the Evaluation School Broadcasts 


PONSORED the Federal Radio Education Committee, 
five-year study radio broadcasts for schools now 
under way. Working groups have been set Chi- 
cago, California, and New York City and similar groups are 
being arranged Detroit. The major purpose the under- 
taking gather evidence regarding the effectiveness radio 
broadcasts, planned for use school, achieving variety 
educational objectives which broadcasters and teachers alike feel 
are important. The study will carried with the active 
co-operation educators and network and independent 
broadcasters through groups interested teachers four se- 
lected centers which broadcasts are originated, order that 
the broadcasters may meet with each the teacher groups. 
The chief aims the investigation, reported Mr. 
Keith Tyler, are: first, gather evidence regarding the 
effectiveness selected school broadcasts achieving specified 
educational objectives; second, make possible the formulation 
generalizations regarding results expected from speci- 
fied types broadcasts; third, discover criteria helpful 
building new school broadcasts; fourth, gather evidence 
regarding the appropriate place national, regional, and local 
broadcasts accomplishing educational objectives; fifth, 
gather evidence regarding the effectiveness various described 
methods utilizing broadcasts; sixth, develop techniques 
evaluation appropriate for school broadcasts; and seventh, 
improve school broadcasts direct result these objectives. 
The staff will centered Ohio State University under 
the direction Keith Tyler, the Radio Division, Bureau 
Educational Research, assisted Wayne Wrightstone, 
formerly Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
actual work the project, however, will carried four 
centers: New York City, Chicago, California Bay Region, and 
Detroit. each center, groups teachers will meet with 
broadcasters order carry intensive discussion which will 
begin with consideration the important objectives and carry 
through the entire study. One purpose the meetings 
plan the details the project being carried on. Another 
function the definition problems and their clarification 
through group thinking. While the general nature the work 
can planned advance upon the basis the experiences 
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other evaluation projects, the detailed planning will done 
co-operative fashion these group meetings. 

The four subject fields which work will undertaken 
are fields which there are the greatest number broadcasts. 
These are music, social studies, English, and science. The staff 
members working with the project include research associates 
each these subject fields who were selected because their 
ability give leadership the field and for their acquaintance 
with the specialized techniques evaluation. The director and 
associate director will co-ordinate and integrate the work carried 
the various subject fields, and give special counsel rela- 
tion radio education and evaluation. Norman for- 
mer editor The Social Frontier, charge the social 
studies; Louis Heil, formerly Ohio University, Athens, 
charge the science field study; and Alton O’Steen, formerly 
the University Minnesota, heads the arts field study. 
These investigators are assisted staff Ohio State gradu- 
ate students. 

The work the entire group teachers, broadcasters, and 
staff motivated certain definite guiding principles. 
involves necessity high degree co-operation not only 
among the various groups conducting the survey but also among 
the individual members each group. Evaluation results 
based evidence regarding the achievement im- 
portant objectives, not necessarily easy-to-test objectives, and 
“status” study. Finally, valid results can reached only 
through accurate and painstaking gathering evidence over 
period years. 

General obligations which participating teachers accept are: 
attend area meetings and participate discussion; 
tasks agreed upon the interval between meetings; during the 
experimental period, use one series broadcasts regularly 
with group children; keep brief diary the use made 
each program; plan, experiment with, and some cases 
develop new instruments evaluation; utilize such in- 
struments later stages the study for gathering evidence 
changes the boys and girls the teachers’ classes. 

sure, some cases teachers may voluntarily become 
interested certain activities that they will wish under- 
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PONSORED the Federal Radio Education Committee, 
five-year study radio broadcasts for schools now 
under way. Working groups have been set Chi- 
cago, California, and New York City and similar groups are 
being arranged Detroit. The major purpose the under- 
taking gather evidence regarding the effectiveness radio 
broadcasts, planned for use school, achieving variety 
educational objectives which broadcasters and teachers alike feel 
are important. The study will carried with the active 
co-operation educators and network and independent 
broadcasters through groups interested teachers four se- 
lected centers which broadcasts are originated, order that 
the broadcasters may meet with each the teacher groups. 
The chief aims the investigation, reported Mr. 
Keith Tyler, are: first, gather evidence regarding the 
effectiveness selected school broadcasts achieving specified 
educational objectives; second, make possible the formulation 
generalizations regarding results expected from speci- 
fied types broadcasts; third, discover criteria helpful 
building new school broadcasts; fourth, gather evidence 
regarding the appropriate place national, regional, and local 
broadcasts accomplishing educational objectives; fifth, 
gather evidence regarding the effectiveness various described 
methods utilizing broadcasts; sixth, develop techniques 
evaluation appropriate for school broadcasts; and seventh, 
improve school broadcasts direct result these objectives. 
The staff will centered Ohio State University under 
the direction Keith Tyler, the Radio Division, Bureau 
Educational Research, assisted Wayne Wrightstone, 
formerly Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
actual work the project, however, will carried four 
centers: New York City, Chicago, California Bay Region, and 
Detroit. each center, groups teachers will meet with 
broadcasters order carry intensive discussion which will 
begin with consideration the important objectives and carry 
through the entire study. One purpose the meetings 
plan the details the project being carried on. Another 
function the definition problems and their clarification 
through group thinking. While the general nature the work 
can planned advance upon the basis the experiences 
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other evaluation projects, the detailed planning will done 
co-operative fashion these group meetings. 

The four subject fields which work will undertaken 
are fields which there are the greatest number broadcasts. 
These are music, social studies, English, and science. The 
members working with the project include research associates 
each these subject fields who were selected because their 
ability give leadership the field and for their acquaintance 
with the specialized techniques evaluation. The director and 
associate director will co-ordinate and integrate the work carried 
the various subject fields, and give special counsel rela- 
tion radio education and evaluation. Norman for- 
mer editor The Social Frontier, charge the social 
studies; Louis Heil, formerly Ohio University, Athens, 
charge the science field study; and Alton O’Steen, formerly 
the University Minnesota, heads the arts field study. 
These investigators are assisted staff Ohio State gradu- 
ate students. 

The work the entire group teachers, broadcasters, and 
motivated certain definite guiding principles. 
involves necessity high degree co-operation not only 
among the various groups conducting the survey but also among 
the individual members each group. Evaluation results 
based evidence regarding the achievement im- 
portant objectives, not necessarily easy-to-test objectives, and 
“status” study. Finally, valid results can reached only 
through accurate and painstaking gathering evidence over 
period years. 

General obligations which participating teachers accept are: 
attend area meetings and participate discussion; 
tasks agreed upon the interval between meetings; during the 
experimental period, use one series broadcasts regularly 
with group children; keep brief diary the use made 
each program; plan, experiment with, and some cases 
develop new instruments evaluation; utilize such in- 
struments later stages the study for gathering evidence 
changes the boys and girls the teachers’ classes. 

sure, some cases teachers may voluntarily become 
interested certain activities that they will wish under- 

[Continued page 


READINGS 


Books Read 


Terman, Lewis M., Cox, al. Sex and Personality: 
Studies Masculinity and Femininity. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1936. pp. 

This account extensive research the differential reaction 
male and female adults and adolescents test items suitable for the multiple- 
choice technique and the standardization masculinity-femininity scale com- 
posed such items. This scale and pencil test,” called “Atti- 
tude-Interest Analysis” order that its real purpose may understood less 
readily the person tested. There are two forms, and each battery 
seven “exercises,” and each comprising some four hundred-fifty odd test 
items. Each item scored plus (masculine), minus (feminine), zero. 
Scores for males the general adult population range roughly from 
—100, and for females from —200, with only some eight per 
cent overlap. The respective means are and and the standard 
deviations are .50 and .47. But there considerable variation the mean 
scores different selected groups the same sex. Forty-six college athletes 
with mean score +92 may contrasted, for example, with forty-one 
male artists with mean score Seventy-seven passive male homosexuals 
(mean score, —19.7) rated more feminine than thirty-eight college women 
athletes (mean score, —13.7). 

“The test based,” the authors state, “not upon some theory how 
the sexes may differ, but upon experimental findings how they differ, 
least the present historical period the Occidental culture our own 
country. Its scientific intent free the concepts masculinity and 
femininity from the irrelevancies and confusions which have become attached 
them the result superficial consideration every day behavior.” 


Francis 


Analysis Completion Sentences and Arithmetical Prob- 
lems Items for Intelligence Tests. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions Education, No. 666) 

This solid little monograph written one with positive devotion 
figures. demonstrated once more and with improved statistical base 
that completion and arithmetic problems are among our best intelligence-test 
items. This suggests once more the need re-examine the conclusion that 
the completion test the most valid measure subject-matter accomplish- 
ment. Surely test item full “intelligence” Rinsland—and others— 
have shown completion ipso facto not too good measure achieve- 
ment. 

more significant finding that these two tests improvement posi- 
tively and fairly highly correlated with intelligence. The definition intelli- 
gence ability learn has generally met the objection that intelligence tests 
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correlated too with measures learning. Rinsland quite right his 
criticism that previous tests learning were inadequate; they measured 
improved rate freedom from error simple tasks rather than growth 
ability organize and discover significance complex materials. have 
here another bit evidence that learning not unitary function but, the 
reviewer’s experiments also show, composed two more complexly inter- 
woven functions: one, routine facilitation existing skills; the other involv- 
ing growth, change, organization. the latter process which Rinsland 
measures and finds correlative with intelligence. 

suggests, moreover, what must done this finding dupli- 
cated. must measure growth from true zero. Where intelligence affects 
the initial score test, correlation intelligence with gain that test will 
obscured the initial score used the base. The and tests used have 
difficulty scores based zero.” One wishes that could share the 
perfect confidence Mr. Rinsland the accuracy Thorndike’s 
seems entertain doubt that the difficulty score values are exact. 
proportion they are not, range error necessarily infects Rinsland’s data. 
the reviewer’s judgment, however, that Thorndike’s calibration, though 
only very approximate, does represent great methodological improvement, 
and that Rinsland’s finding correlation intelligence with least one 
kind learning will stand. Indeed, with further improvement methods 
measuring, likely higher. Intelligence somehow other “the 
ability learn.” Further research will clarify the “somehow other.” 


Editor. Educational Progress and School Administra- 
tion. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1936. pp. 
This symposium twenty former associates Frank Ellsworth Spauld- 
ing, written tribute him, should the library every superin- 
tendent schools. Well edited and well written, contains unusually concise 
and valuable presentations the best thinking regarding twenty-one phases 
education—all from the point view the school administrator. 

One section contains excerpts from the writings Mr. Spaulding, span- 
ning almost forty years. The clarity thinking and the forcefulness his 
expression are impressive. The chapters Classroom Teaching and School 
Administration, Politics and School Administration, Research School Admin- 
istration, and Character Education and School Administration seemed especially 


well presented. ANDERSON 


Young Child the Home. Report the Committee the Infant and 
Preschool Child. New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1936. xxi 
+415 

Fairly experienced interviewers obtained answers longish question- 
naire from 3,000 American families having young children. The object was 
comprehensive survey the conditions child life representative Amer- 
ican homes. The sample covered each major geographic area, each size 
community, and each industrial-economic class the United States. true 
cross section was probably cbtained, and the results are typical and representa- 
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tive. The book “shows detail the varying practices the care and training 
children homes different levels. also brings out the extent which 
the social and medical facilities available for children are utilized, and the 
degree which modern practice has permeated our social structure. The 
conclusion that the environment the child differential with respect 
virtually every item equipment care inescapable. For almost every 
statement the Children’s Charter, concrete evidence the deficiencies 
well the excellencies our present practices afforded. But particularly 
striking the enforcement again and again the fundamental significance 
XV: “For every child the right grow family with adequate 
standard living and the security stable income the surest safeguard 
against social handicaps.” 

general, the better the social and economic status the family, the 
more certain the fulfillment those standards care and protection which 
run their course from ‘full preparation for his birth’ through the type 
training which ‘through the discovery his individual ability, prepares him 
for life.’ All factors looking toward adequate care and protection the child 
are intimately related one another.” 

The committee means blind, however, that aspect develop- 
ment which proceeds orderly fashion due the very nature the young 
human animal. The survey the results age shows the orderly character 
that development. The individual dynamic, developing organism, 
regardless environment, proceeds from stage stage the mature level 
development. are obtain for every child the advantages demanded 
the Children’s Charter, must understand both orderly character 
and the inherent development,” and must provide the 
environmental opportunities “which will make these possibilities 
highest degree certain accomplishment.” ‘The Committee’s investigation 
thus reinforces the conclusion that both heredity and environment are im- 


portant. 


Brooks, D., anp Child Psychology. Boston: Hough- 
ton Company, 1937. pp. 

Like the author’s previous book adolescence, this book mine 
carefully sorted facts. The synthesis excellent and generally critical; the 
style improved. Yet the reviewer confesses disappointment. Somehow the 
significance the facts painstakingly surveyed not made clear. One 
imagines students, even keenly intelligent ones, asking they plow 
their way along, “What it?” Children are always interesting, course, 
that account, say, the development rate finger-tapping behavior 
not exactly dull without practical value. Yet may doubted that the 
maximum either interest practicality had when the facts are 
assembled under that heading. Certainly the conventional rubrics are 
the basis synthesis, their significance must carefully and skillfully sug- 
gested the author. Seldom this the case with Brooks. perhaps not 
unfair say that this book, like many its field, seems written not 
only but for the psychologist. This may not defect but certainly 
limitation. 


curious fault, view the emphasis upon citation the factual 
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evidence, the extraordinarily lax, rather, deliberately incomplete, method 
making references. intolerable—literally—not cite authors’ initials 
dates publication titles articles. And Brooks has also rather bad 
case 

The book will used textbook many psychologists and 
cursed their students. 


Horace ENGLIsH 


Burton, Children’s Civic Information: 1924-1935. 
Angeles, California: University Southern California Press, 1936. 
307 pp. (Southern California Education Monographs, No. 

This study was conducted the use questionnaires covering list 
terms found frequent use present-day reports and discussions 
civic affairs. The terms were classified under three eco- 
nomic, and sociological, and were based upon study problems deemed 
important representative group citizens, important civic problems 
determined newspaper and magazine articles, problems mentioned 
political platforms, state and city courses study, and analyses civics 
textbooks. 

Results the investigation show that the children examined were the 
whole not well informed about civic matters, the best-informed group knowing 
only per cent the information. The groups studied were found, 
least Chicago, rank follows: first, wealthy American; second, middle- 
class American; third, Jewish; fourth, Negro; and fifth, Italian. marked 
difference sex was noted: the boys were especially strong political and 
economic terms. was noted also that, whereas the character information 
did not differ greatly the different localities studied, the quantity infor- 
mation did differ noticeably. 

While the author recognizes most the limitations his study, there 
one important question which neglects raise, there not some degree 
difference the quality information between school and out-of-school 
Information this study treated always had the same 
value, regardless its source. Does not strike tend have more meaniag 
the pupil whose father has been one than does pupil whose 
information about limited what has learned school? considera- 
tion this question should add greatly the value the study. 

Zanesville, Ohio 


The Measurement Urban Home Environment. Minne- 
apolis: University Minnesota Press, 1936. pp. 

This monograph describes detail the very careful steps taken devel- 
oping scale for the purpose measuring differences cultural and home 
environments. The author reports its reliability the split-halves method 
0.92, and its validity correlated with the Sims Scale 0.94. The ques- 
tions making the scale are classifiable under the following indexes: Chil- 
dren’s Facilities, Economic Status, Cultural Status, Sociability, Occupational 
Status, Educational Status. Questions that were found differentiate sub- 
groups the entire population were assigned score values according the 
sigma method. 
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Both scientific research instrument and practical scale for use 
those dealing with the placement children social agencies, this test 
quite significant. not mere duplication earlier rating devices. 
worked out statistical terms which are not too complicated for ready under- 
standing the teacher social worker who shies away from the more abstruse 
statistical devices. 

Whereas the Sims Scale depends reading ability sixth-grade level 
for its administration, the Minnesota Home Status Index was standardized 
children from five fourteen years old. But does not depend alone the 
interview with the child, since young child not reliable informant con- 
cerning his home conditions; depends also upon data collected directly 
the home home visitors. The author feels certain that “the administration 
the Index would rarely involve any effort addition that demanded 
the ordinary procedures” such social-work agencies child-placement 
bureaus, child-guidance clinics, juvenile courts, and visiting teachers. 


velopment. New York: American Book Company, 1935. pp. 

This companion volume Curriculum Development, written the 
same authors 1935 and published the same company. 

The authors have gathered with care wide variety source materials 
compact form. The criteria selection used are: authority the source, 
clarity and effectiveness, range point view, availability and recency the 
source. far the reviewer can judge from memory the selection good. 


Project for the Evaluation School Broadcasts 
[Continued from page 


take special work and study solely their own initiative. Their 
growth insight and understanding children, learning 
activities, and radio broadcasts will amply repay them for 
the necessary work which will involved. 

Any study the type outlined here is, the nature 
things, restricted limitations personnel and time. the 
present project, limitations staff will confine programs 
three four major fields. Evaluation undertaken only 
for programs actually “on the air” during the period the 
study. 

Funds have been provided the General Education Board 
for the first two years the five-year period. 
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Ohio High-School Standards (E), 
C[harters], 187-88 

Onis, Harriet de, Stolper, Thalia M., and 
Reisner, Elizabeth J., Editors, Parents 
and the Automobile: Symposium 
Parents Children the Horace Mann 
Schools and Lincoln School (R), (Vivian 
Weedon), 223 


Parents and the Purposes the School, 
Dwight Arnold, 

Patterson, Howard, Choate, A., and 
Brunner, S., The School Ameri- 
can Society (R), (Wilford Aiken), 

Payne, Fernandus, and Spieth, Evelyn W., 
Open Letter College Teachers 
(R), (Lloyd Cook), 

Perkins, Clella Lester, How Teach Music 
Children (R), (Joseph Leeder), 

Perkins, Virginia Chase, The Writing 
Modern Prose (R), (Wilfred Eberhart), 
79-80 

Personnel Division, Cowley, 
207 

Phillips, Claude Anderson, Dougherty, 
James Henry, and Gorman, Frank Her- 
man, Elementary School Organization 
and Management (R), (Pauline Gaston), 


DECEMBER 1937 


Physical Education Applied Social Sci- 
ence, Charles Cowell, 147-55 

Pitts, Lilla Belle, Music Integration the 
Junior High School (R), (Cloea Cornelia 
Thomas), 

Play Behavior and Personality 
Charles Cowell, 182-86 

Poppleton, Marjorie, and Blatz, William E., 
Nursery School (R), (J. Mac- 
Latchy), 53-54 

Preston, Carlton E., The High School 
Teacher and His Work (R), (J. Wallace 
Page), 163 

Pritchard, Miriam C., The Mechanical 
Ability Subnormal Boys (R), (Ralph 
Stogdill), 193-94 

Program for 1937-38, Charters, 
197-98 

Progressive Education Association, Growth 
and Development (R), (Harriet Hicks) 

Project for the Evaluation School Broad- 
casts, Edith Wiseman, 244 


Quayle, Margaret Sidney, Study Some 
Aspects Satisfaction the Vocation 
Stenography (R), (Chloie McGlin- 
chay), 112 


Radio (E), C[harters], 134-36 

Radio Division, Keith Tyler, 

Ray, Joseph James, The Generalizing Abil- 
ity Dull, Bright, and Superior Chil- 
dren (P.C.), (M. Hartung), 

Readings, 20-28; 49-56; 77-84; 
137-39; 163-68; 190-96; 217-24; 
240-44 

Reavis, The New Ohio High-School 
Standards, 225-35 

Reclaiming the “Counter,” Josephine 
MacLatchy, 

Reeder, Ward G., The School and Its Public 
Relations (E), 17-19 

Reference Division, Ruth Seeger, 

Reisner, Elizabeth J., Onis, Harriet de, 
and Stolper, Thalia M., Editors, Parents 
and the Automobile: Symposium 
Parents Children the Horace Mann 
Schools and Lincoln School (R), (Vivian 
Weedon), 223 

Renner, George T., and White, Lang- 
don, Introduction Human Ecology 
(R), (Eugene Van Cleef), 

Research Needed Interest Evaluation, 
Vivian Weedon, 67-71, 

Retention High-School Chemistry, 
Frutchey, 34-37 

Review Courses (E), C[harters], 
47-48, 

Rinsland, D., Analysis Completion 


249 


Sentences and Arithmetical Problems 
Items for Intelligence Tests (R), (H. 
English), 

Rivlin, Harry N., Educating for Adjust- 
ment (R), (Lloyd Allen Cook), 166 

Rodgers, Elizabeth G., Experimental 
Investigation the Teaching Team 
Games (R), (Charles Cowell), 168 

Rosenstein, Juda Louis, Psychology Hu- 
man Relations for Executives (R), 
(Harold Burtt), 52-53 

Ruckmick, Christian Alban, The Psychology 
Feeling and Emotion (R), (Robert 
Yule Walker), 109 


E., Unit Costs the Ad- 
ministration Standardized Test, 


School and Its Public Relations, The (E), 
Ward Reeder, 

School Costs Ohio, Holy, 

Schorling, Raleigh, The Teaching Math- 
ematics (R), (M. Hartung), 78-79 

Schrammel, E., and Brannan, Christine 
V., Army Group Examination Alpha 
(P.C.), (F. Maxfield), 

Seaver, Charles H., and Graham, Frank D., 
Money: What and What Does 
(R), (Edgar Dale), 165-66 

E., Reference 
209-10 

Selkirk, K., and Chenoweth, B., 
School Health Problems (R), (D. Ober- 
teuffer), 

Shaffer, L. F., and Brooks, Fowler D. 
Child Psychology (R), (Horace Eng- 
lish), 242-43 

Sheats, H., and Frederick, W., 
through the Social Studies: 
Philosophy and Program (R), (S. 
McCutchen), 

Shores, Louis, and Monroe, Walter S., 
liographies and Summaries Education 
(R), (W. Charters), 194 

Shropshire, Olive E., The Teaching His- 
tory English Schools (R), (Edwin 
Pahlow), 

Skinner, Charles E., Editor, Educational 
Psychology (R), (Ruth Vendig), 164 

Skinner, Charles E., al., Editors, Read- 
ings Educational Psychology (R), 
(Maurice Moggie), 164 

Smith, George Baxter, Purposes and Con- 
ditions Affecting the Nature and Extent 
the Home Study Department Colum- 
bia University, 1925-1932 (R), (Don 
Prosser), 

Social Democracy, (E), C[har- 
ters], 161-62 

Spieth, Evelyn W., and Payne, Fernandus, 


Division, 


250 


Open Letter College Teachers (R), 
(Lloyd Cook), 

State School Administration, Bowsher, 
141-46 

Stolper, Thalia M., Reisner, Elizabeth J., 
and Onis, Harriet de, Editors, Parents 
and the Automobile: Symposium 
Parents Children the Horace Mann 
Schools and Lincoln School (R), (Vivian 
Weedon), 223 

Strategy versus Tactics Educational Test- 
ing (E), English, 16-17 

Study Local School Units Ohio, The, 
196 

Survey Division, Holy, 224 

Study Local School Units 
169-81, 196 


Teacher Demand and Teacher Turnover 
the High Schools Ohio, Ernest 
Emmert, 

Teaching Opportunities 1936, Earl 
Anderson, 7-10 

Technique for Determining Levels 
Group Reading, James Wert, 113- 
21, 136 

Terman, M., and Merrill, Maud A., 
Measuring Intelligence (R), (Francis 
Maxfield), 

Terman, Lewis M., and Miles, Catharine 
Cox, al., Sex and Personality: Studies 
Masculinity and Femininity (R), 
(Francis Maxfield), 240 

Thomas, Frank W., and Lang, Albert R., 
Principles Modern Education (R), 
(Allen Patterson), 191-92 

Tuttle, Harold Saxe, The Campus and So- 
cial Ideals (R), (W. Charters), 82- 

Two Types Oral Reading (E), J[ose- 
M[acLatchy], 46-47 

Tyler, Keith, Radio Division, 

Tyler, W., The Division Accomplish- 
ment Tests, 


Ulich, Robert, Sequence Educational 
Influences, Traced through Unpublished 
Writings Pestalozzi, Diester- 
weg, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard 
(R), (R. Eckelberry), 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 


Umstattd, G., Secondary School Teaching 
(R), (F. Landsittel), 

Unit Costs the Administration 
Standardized Test, Douglas Scates, 
38-45 


STANLEY, Are the Parent-Teacher 
Associations Ohio Worth 
While? 11-14 


Vivian, Research Needed In- 
terest Evaluation, 67-71, 

James E., Technique for Deter- 
mining Levels Group Reading, 113- 
21, 136 

White, Langdon, and Renner, George 
Introduction Human Ecology (R), 
(Eugene Van Cleef), 

White House Conference Child Health 
and Protection, The Young Child the 
Home (R), (H. English), 241-42 

Whitney, W., Editor, Man and the Mo- 
tor Car (R), (Vivian Weedon), 83-84 

Wilds, Elmer Harrison, The Foundation 
Modern Education: Historical and 
osophical Backgrounds for the Interpre- 
tation Present-Day Educational Issues 
(R), (H. Good), 217-18 

Williams, F., Horace Mann, Educa- 
tional Statesman (R), (R. 
berry), 217 

Williamson, G., and Darley, G., Stu- 
dent Personnel Work: Outline 
Clinical Procedure (R), (Emily Stog- 
dill), 191 

C., Project for the 
Evaluation School Broadcasts, 
244 

Woody, Thomas, Philostratos: Concerning 
Gymnastics (P. C.), (H. Good), 

Woolman, Mary, McGowan, A., and 
Carver, Thomas Nixon, Textile Problems 
for the Consumer (R), (Eunice Ryan), 
54-55 

Wriston, Henry M., The Nature Lib- 
eral College (R), (Kenneth Smoke), 
218-19 


Yeager, Tressa C., Analysis Certain 
Traits Selected High-School Seniors 
Interested Teaching (R), (Earl 
Anderson), 
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Books Received but Not Reviewed 


C., Modern-Life New York: Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1936. 
Book pp.; Book pp.; Book pp. $.48 each. 

W., for Study Children Schools. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. pp. $2.25. 

Mary Perin. Good Manners for Young Women. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1935. pp. 

C., Editor. African Bridge Builders. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. 
168 pp. $1.00. 

BENJAMIN. Effect Immediate and Delayed Praise and Blame upon Learning 
and Recall. New York: Columbia University, 1934. pp. (Contributions Edu- 
cation, No. 620) 

Bryson, Lyman. Adult Education. New York: American Book Company, 1936. pp. 

Show How Write (In Manuscript). New York: 
Palmer Company, 1936. Books and Teachers Guide. pp. 1936. 

AND The Teaching Stunts and Tumbling. New 
York: Barnes and Company, 1936. 352 pp. $3. 

Cozens, Freperic Achievement Scales Physical Education Activities for College 
Men. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Lea and Febiger, 1936. 118 pp. $2.50. 

Marion. Sing America. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. 117 pp. $1. 

ANNE Comparative Study Undergraduate Women Majors and 
Non-Majors Physical Education with Respect Certain Personal Traits. New 
York: Teachers College, 1936. pp. $1.60. (Contributions Education, 
No. 682) 

Mary L., Editor. Adult Education Action. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1936. 480 pp. $2.75; members, $2.25. 

Gitt, Victories Peace. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. 
pp. $1. 

Gras, Descriptive Economics for Beginners. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1936. pp. $1.60. 

Elementary School. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
109 pp. $1.50. (Contributions Education, No. 633) 

Chemistry Workbook and Laboratory Manual Accompany Units 
Chemistry. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. pp. $.96. 
Jenness, Mary. Twelve Negro Americans. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. 

180 pp. $1. 

Teaching, Leighton, and Part II, Qualitative Aspects the Improvement Science 
Teaching, Seashore. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, 1935. 184 pp. 

Lennes, Practical Mathematics. New York: Macmillan Company, 1936. 
$1.20. 

Francis Joun. Christian Materialism. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. 
pp. $1.25. 

Our American Citizenship. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
pp. $1.40. 

Joun The Psychology the Unadjusted School Child. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. (Revised Edition, VII). 339 pp. $2.25. 

tion Instrument the Selection Secondary School Teachers. New York: 
Columbia University, 1935. 205 pp. 

McLean. How Judge Motion Pictures: Pamphlet for High School 
Students. New York: The author, 1934. pp. $.25. 
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Statistical Method Education. New York: Appleton-Century 
Company, 1935. pp. $3.50. (Century Education Series). 

Sentence Paragraph Theme: College Text Basic Composition 
Principles. New York: Thomas Crowell, 1936. xvii+429 pp. $2.50. 

Pack, The Challenge Leisure. 
1934. 244 pp. $2. 

Introduction Philosophy. (Revised edition). Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. pp. 

The Development the City Superintendency Schools the 
United States. Philadelphia: The author, 1935. 339 pp. $2.50. 


New York: Macmillan Company, 


The Influence upon Learning the Quantitative Variation After- 

Effects. New York: Teachers College, 1935. pp. (Contributions Education, 
No. 650) 

AND OTHERS. Story Nations. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1936. pp. 

Mary Swartz, AND Food Values Recipes Shares and 
Vitamin Units. (Second Edition). New York: Teachers College, 1936. pp. $.35. 

Ross, Out Africa. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. pp. $1. 

Ruer, Health Education Senior High Schools. New York: Teachers College, 
1934. 106 pp. $1.50. (Contributions Education, No. 636). 

RALEIGH, AND OTHERS. Modern-School Algebra: First Course. 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1936. pp. $1.36. 

AND VERA. Second Course Algebra. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1936. pp. $1.28. 

Plain Talk. Washington: National Home Library Foundation. 
1936. ix-+166 pp. $.25. 

Experimental Study Rewards. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, pp. (Contributions Education, No. 580) 

The Rhythm Book. New York: Barnes and Company, 
1936. pp. $3.60. 

SHERMAN Descriptive Chemistry. New York: 
1936. vii+312 pp. $1.20. 

tics. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1936. Grades and 


Yonkers-on- 


Henry Holt and Company, 
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